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FROM  LOWELL'S  ''COMMEMORATION  ODE" 

(1865) 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuif  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

*^^  ^^  <x*  ^^  «j^ 

^p  ^p  rfu  ^fi  9^ 

His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still. 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch' s  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 
But  at  last  silence  comes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


Foreword 

The  year  1809  was  one  which  produced  its  full  share  of 
great  men.  It  was  the  birth  year  of  Gladstone,  England's 
most  famous  statesman  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of 
Tennyson,  her  greatest  poet  in  that  time.  It  also  produced 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  the  superior  of  Gladstone  in  real 
statesmanship,  and  who,  by  his  homely  wit  and  the  sim- 
plicity, forcefulness  and  nobility  of  expression  of  many  of 
his  speeches  and  state  papers,  occupies  an  honored  place  in 
the  world  of  literature. 

It  is  not  Lincoln  the  writer,  however,  whose  birth,  on  its 
hundredth  anniversary,  is  this  year  commemorated  the  whole 
country  over.  Nor  is  it  chiefly  as  the  preserver  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic  in  the  time  of  its  severest  trial  that  his  praises 
are  sung.  The  Gettysburg  address  will  ever  rank  among 
the  great  literary  possessions  of  the  English  speaking  peo- 
ple; and  the  preservation  of  this  republic,  through  the  dark 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  was  unquestionably  a  hero's  task, 
whose  successful  accomplishment  advanced  everywhere  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  of  personal  and  political  liberty. 
But  it  is  for  something  greater  that  Lincoln's  fame  has  be- 
come the  common  heritage  of  the  world. 

As  Lowell  says,  Lincoln  was  the  "new  birth  of  our  new 
soil,  the  first  American."  He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  best  in  modern  democracy,  without  the  class  conscious- 
ness and  conflict  which  makes  democracy  at  times  the  worst 
of  tyrannies.  The  expression  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  not  merely  summarizes 
aptly  Lincoln's  own  political  philosophy,  but  represents  the 
direction  of  an  incalculable  influence  everywhere  set  in  mo- 
tion by  Lincoln's  words  and  acts.  The  peoples  of  the  world, 
by  unerring  instinct,  quickly  recognized  in  his  tragic  death 
their  own  loss.    The  consciences  of  English  officialdom  might 
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be  uneasy,  but  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  grief  manifested  by  the  British  people.  The  stu- 
dents of  Paris  showed  their  respect  for  his  memory  by 
marching  in  a  body  to  the  American  legation,  and  by  pre- 
senting to  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  massive  gold  medal,  inscribed: 
"To  Lincoln — the  Honest  Man."  In  Germany,  working- 
men's  clubs  and  artisans'  unions  drew  up  addresses  express- 
ing just  appreciations  of  Lincoln's  character  and  work.  As 
to  Austria,  a  member  of  her  Parliament  said:  "Among  my 
people  his  memory  has  already  assumed  superhuman  propor- 
tions.    He  has  become  a  myth,  a  type  of  ideal  democracy." 

Lincoln's  personal  characteristics  have  lingered  in  the 
popular  mind  as  have  those  of  no  other  American.  The  sto- 
ries ascribed  to  him  show  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for 
shrewd  wit,  sententious  utterance,  and  homely  wisdom.  He 
was  wiser  in  civil  affairs  than  Cabinet  and  Congress,  and  in 
military  matters  often  wiser  than  his  generals.  He  was 
Puritan  in  the  intensity  of  his  moral  and  religious  nature, 
but  lacked  the  Puritan's  fanaticism  and  intolerance.  Count- 
less anecdotes  illustrate  the  tender-heartedness  which  made 
him — to  the  vexation  of  his  generals — interfere  to  save  fool- 
ish and  wayward  soldiers  from  just  punishments.  Little 
children  instinctively  loved  him,  in  spite  of  his  rugged  fea- 
tures and  ungainly  manners.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right" :  these  words,  from  his  second  inaugural, 
truly  sum  up  the  course  which  he  pursued,  in  both  public  and 
private  life. 

Indiana  has  an  especial  interest  in  Lincoln,  for  in  this  State 
were  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  youth,  and  during  the  try- 
ing times  of  the  RebelUon  no  State  more  loyally  supported 
him.  Should  the  selections  here  given  aid  in  impressing 
upon  the  rising  generation  the  true  greatness  of  Lincoln,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  determination  to  face  the  problems  of 
their  time  with  the  same  broad-minded  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  which  animated  him,  the  labor  of  this  com- 
pilation will  be  abundantly  repaid. 


THE  FIRST  LIXCOLX-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
Douglas's  Opening  Speech 

(Delivered  at  Ottawa,  111.,  August  21,  1858.) 

It  was  Lincoln's  debates  with  Douglas  in  1858  that  first 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  whole  country  and 
(with  his  Cooper  Union  speech  of  February  27^  I860)  pro- 
cured for  him  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

In  1854  Lincoln  failed  by  only  four  votes  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  of  election  to  the  United  States  Senate; 
and  in  1858  he  was  again  put  forward  as  candidate  by  the 
Republican  State  convention  at  Springfield^  in  opposition 
to  Douglas^  who  was  seeking  re-election.  Lincoln  accepted 
the  nomination  the  same  day  (June  17th)  in  a  speech  clear- 
ly reviewing  the  national  issues ;  Douglas  replied  at  Chi- 
cago^ July  9th;  and  the  next  evening  Lincoln  answered 
him.  After  further  interchanges  of  speeches^  a  series  of 
seven  joint  debates  was  arranged,  which  took  place  at  Ot- 
tawa, Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy, 
and  Alton,  111.,  the  first  on  August  21,  the  last  on  October 
15,  1858.  The  first  speaker  in  each  debate  was  allowed  one 
hour,  his  opponent  was  given  one  hour  and  a  half  for  reply, 
and  then  the  first  speaker  closed  the  debate  in  a  rejoinder 
of  one-half  hour.      In  this   and  the   following  section  are 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas.  Born  in  Vermont,  1813:  removed  to  New  York,  in 
1830,  and  to  Illinois  in  1833;  studied  law.  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  1834:  Attorney- 
General.  1834-35;  member  of  Illinois  legislature.  1836;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  (Illinois),  1840;  elected  Judpre  of  Supreme  Court.  1811;  in  U.  S.  Congress, 
1843-47;  Senator  from  Illinois,  1847-61;  nominated  for  Presidency  by  Democratic 
National  Convention,  at  Baltimore.  1860;  died.  1861. 
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given  Douglas's  opening  speech^  and  Lincoln's  reply; 
Douglas's  rejoinder  closing  the  first  debate  is  omitted  as 
dealing  with  personalities  of  no  great  importance. 

Douglas  was  a  political  leader  of  first-class  ability^  and 
was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  his  career.  He  had  in- 
vented the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty^  as  a  solution 
of  the  slavery  question  vvhich  should  prove  acceptable  alike 
to  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats_,  and  looked  forward 
with  some  confidence  to  his  election  to  the  presidency  in 
I860.  Compared  with  Lincoln^  Douglas  was  better  prac- 
ticed in  the  arts  of  debate;  but  in  the  discussion  of  prin- 
cipleSj  the  remorseless  logic  of  Lincoln  placed  Douglas  at 
his  mercy.  Douglas  did  not_,  however^  make  the  mistake  of 
underrating  his  awkward  and  ungainly  opponent.  "I  shall 
have  my  hands  full^"  he  is  reported  to  have  said.  "He  is 
the  strong  man  of  his  party — full  of  wit,  facts,  dates — and 
the  best  stumj^-speaker,  with  his  droll  ways  and  dry  jokes, 
in  the  West.  He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd;  and  if  I 
beat  him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won."  (Forney,  Anec- 
dotes of  Public  Men,  II,  p.  179.) 


[Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Ottawa,  111.,  August '21,  1858.] 

WADIES  AND  Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  to- 
I  day  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  leading  political 
*  ^  topics  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind.  By  an  ar- 
rangement between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  we  are  present 
here  today  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  joint  discussion,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
State  and  Union,  upon  the  principles  in  issue  between  those 
parties;  and  this  vast  concourse  of  people  shows  the  deep 
feeling  which  pervades  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the 
questions  dividing  us. 

Prior  to   1854,   this  country  was  divided  into  two  great 
political  parties,  known  as  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
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ties.  Both  were  national  and  patriotic^  advocating  princi- 
ples that  were  universal  in  their  application.  An  old-line 
Whig  could  proclaim  his  principles  in  Louisiana  and  Mas- 
sachusetts alike.  Whig  principles  had  no  boundary  sec- 
tional line:  they  were  not  limited  by  the  Ohio  river,  nor  by 
the  Potomac,  nor  by  the  line  of  the  free  and  slave  States, 
but  applied  and  were  proclaimed  wherever  the  Constitution 
ruled  or  the  American  flag  waved  over  the  American  soil.  So 
it  was  and  so  it  is  with  the  great  Democratic  party,  which 
from  the  days  of  Jefferson  until  this  period  has  proven  itself 
to  be  the  historic  party  of  this  nation.  While  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  differed  in  regard  to  a  bank,  the  tariff, 
distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  sub-treasury,  they 
agreed  on  the  great  slavery  question  which  now  agitates 
the  Union.  I  say  that  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  agreed  on  the  slavery  question,  while  they  differed 
on  those  matters  of  expediency  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  jointly  adopted 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  basis  of  a  proper 
and  just  solution  of  the  slavery  question  in  all  its  forms. 
Clay  was  the  great  leader,  with  Webster  on  his  right  and 
Cass  on  his  left  and  sustained  by  the  patriots  in  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  ranks,  who  had  devised  and  enacted  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 

•  •••••• 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1853—54,  I  introduced 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  organize  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  that  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  ap- 
proved by  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  in 
Illinois  in  1851,  and  indorsed  by  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Democratic  party  in  national  convention  in  1852.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  put 
forth  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thef  act  in  these  words : 
"It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legis- 
late slavery  into  any  State   or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it 
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therefrom^  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  Thus  you 
see  that  up  to  1854,  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was 
brought  into  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  which  both  parties  had  up  to  that  time  indorsed 
and  ajoprovedj  there  had  been  no  division  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  that  principle,  except  the  opposition  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. 

In  1854  Mr,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull 
entered  into  an  arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each 
with  his  respective  friends,  to  dissolve  the  old  Whig  party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dissolve  the  old  Democratic  party 
on  the  other,  and  to  connect  the  members  of  both  into  an 
Abolition  party,  under  the  name  and  disguise  of  a  Repub- 
lican party.  The  terms  of  that  arrangement  between  Lin- 
coln and  Trumbull  have  been  published  by  Lincoln's  special 
friend,  James  H.  Matheny,  Esq. ;  and  they  were  that  Lin- 
coln should  have  General  Shield's  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  was  then  about  to  become  vacant,  and  that 
Trumbull  should  have  my  seat  when  my  term  expired.  Lin- 
coln went  to  work  to  Abolitionize  the  old  Whig  party  all 
over  the  State,  pretending  that  he  was  then  as  good  a  Whig 
as  ever;  and  Trumbull  went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the  State 
preaching  Abolitionism  in  its  milder  and  lighter  form,  and 
trying  to  Abolitionize  the  Democratic  party  and  bring  old 
Democrats  handcuffed  and  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
Abolition  camp.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  the 
parties  met  at  Springfield  in  October,  1854,  and  proclaimed 
their  new  platform.  Lincoln  was  to  bring  into  the  Aboli- 
tion camp  the  old-line  Whigs  and  transfer  them  over  to 
Giddings,  Chase,  Fred  Douglass,  and  Parson  Lovejoy,  who 
were  ready  to  receive  them  and  christen  them  in  their  new 
faith.  They  laid  down  on  that  occasion  a  platform  for 
their  new  Republican  party,  which  was  thus  to  be  con- 
structed. I  have  the  resolutions  of  the  State  convention 
then  held,  which  was  the  first  mass  State  convention  ever 
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held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party;  and  I  now 
hold  them  in  my  hands  and  will  read  a  part  of  them^  and 
cause  the  others  to  be  printed.  Here  are  the  most  impor- 
tant and  material  resolutions  of  this  Abolition  platform: — 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  ' 

"Resolved,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  re- 
organization of  parties^  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party 
attachments,  names,  and  predilections,  we  unite  ourselves 
together  in  defense  of  the  liberty  and  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  will  hereafter  co-operate  as  the  Republican 
party,  pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: to  bring  the  administration  of  the  government  back 
to  the  control  of  first  principles;  to  restore  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  to  the  position  of  free  Territories ;  that,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  vests  in  the  States  and  not  in 
Congress  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugi- 
tive-slave law;  to  restrict  slavery  to  those  States  in  which 
it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union;  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over 
which  the  general  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
and  to  resist  the  acquirement  of  any  more  Territories  unless 
the  practice  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been  pro- 
hibited." 

My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put  the 
question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day,  whether  he  now 
stands  and  will  stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed,  and 
carry  it  out.  [l]  I  desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln 
to-dav  stands  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  [-2]  I  desire  him 
to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in 
1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them.  [3]  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  LTnion  with  such  a  constitution  as  the 
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people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make.  [4]  I  want  to 
know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  [5]  I  desire  him  to 
answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  between  the  different  States.  [6]  I  desire  to 
know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States^  north  as  well  as  south 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  [7]  I  desire  him  to 
answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more 
territory  unless  slavery  is  prohibited  therein.  I  want  his 
answer  to  these  questions.  Your  affirmative  cheers  in  favor 
of  this  Abolition  platform  are  not  satisfactory.  I  ask  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  answer  these  questions^  in  order  that,  when 
I  trot  him  down  to  lower  Egypt  [southernmost  Illinois]  I 
may  put  the  same  questions  to  him.  My  principles  are  the 
same  everywhere.  I  can  proclaim  them  alike  in  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West.  My  principles  will  ap- 
ply wherever  the  Constitution  prevails  and  the  American 
flag  waves.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln's  princi- 
ples will  bear  transplanting  from  Ottawa  to  Jonesboro?  I 
put  these  questions  to  him  to-day  distinctly,  and  ask  an  an- 
swer. I  have  a  right  to  an  answer ;  for  I  quote  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  party,  made  by  himself  and  others 
at  the  time  that  party  was  formed,  and  the  bargain  made 
by  Lincoln  to  dissolve  and  kill  the  old  Whig  party  and 
transfer  its  members,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Abolition 
party  under  the  direction  of  Giddings  and  Fred  Douglass. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  platform,  and  the 
position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it,  I  mean  nothing  personally 
disrespectful  or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known 
him  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  There  were  many  points 
of  sympathy  between  us  when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We 
were  both  comparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling  with 
poverty  in  a  strange  land.  I  was  a  school-teacher  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a  flourishing  grocery-keeper  in 
the  town  of  Salem.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  occupa- 
tion than  I  was  in  mine,  and  hence  more  fortunate  in  this 
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world's  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who 
perform  with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they  under- 
take. I  made  as  good  a  school-teacher  as  I  could^  and^ 
when  a  cabinet-maker,  I  made  a  good  bedstead  and  tables, 
although  my  old  boss  said  I  succeeded  better  with  -bureaus 
and  secretaries  than  with  anything  else ;  but  I  believe  that 
Lincoln  was  always  more  successful  in  business  than  I,  for 
his  business  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  legislature.  I  met 
him  there,  however,  and  had  sympathy  with  him,  because  of 
the  up-hill  struggle  we  both  had  in  life.  He  was  then  just 
as  good  at  telling  an  anecdote  as  now.  He  could  beat  any 
of  the  boys  wrestling  or  running  a  foot-race,  in  pitching 
quoits  or  tossing  a  copper;  could  ruin  more  liquor  than  all 
the  boys  together;  and  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  presided  at  a  horse-race  or  fist-fight  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  won  the  praise  of  everybody  that  was  present 
and  participated.  I  sympathized  with  him  because  he  was 
struggling  with  difHculties,  and  so  was  I.  Mr.  Lincoln 
served  with  me  in  the  legislature  in  1836,  when  we  both  re- 
tired; and  he  subsided  or  became  submerged,  and  he  was 
lost  sight  of  as  a  public  man  for  some  years.  In  1846, 
when  Wilmot  introduced  his  celebrated  proviso,  and  the 
Abolition  tornado  swept  over  the  country,  Lincoln  again 
turned  up  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Sangamon 
district.  I  was  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  glad  to  welcome  my  old  friend  and  companion.  Whilst 
in  Congress,  he  distinguished,  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War,  taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  against 
his  own  country;  and  when  he  returned  home  he  found 
that  the  indignation  of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere, 
and  he  was  again  submerged  or  obliged  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life,  forgotten  by  his  former  friends.  He  came  up 
again  in  1854,  just  in  time  to  make  this  Abolition  or  Black 
Republican  platform, — in  company  with  Giddings,  Love- 
joy,  Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass, — for  the  Republican  party 
to  stand  upon. 
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Having  formed  this  new  party  for  tlie  benefit  of  deserters 
from  Whiggery  and  deserters  from  Democracy^  and  having 
laid  down  the  Abolition  platform  which  I  have  read,  Lin- 
coln now  takes  his  stand  and  proclaims  his  Abolition  doc- 
trines. 'Let  me  read  a  part  of  them.  In  his  speech  at 
Springfield  to  the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the 
Senate  he  said : 

"In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  'A  house  divided  against  itself 
can  not  stand.'  I  believe  this  government  can  not  endure 
permajiently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved, — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, — 
hut  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  he  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
rvill  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  tdtimate  extijiction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward 
till  it  shall  hecome  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, — old  as 
well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South."  \_"Good/'  "Good," 
and  cheers.^ 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  Black  Republicans  say, 
"Good."  I  have  no  doubt  that  doctrine  expresses  your  sen- 
timents; and  I  will  prove  to  you  now,  if  you  will  listen  to 
me,  that  it  is  revolutionary  and  destructive  of  the  existence 
of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  extract  from  which 
I  have  read,  says  that  this  government  can  not  endure  per- 
manently in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  made  by 
its  framers — divided  into  free  and  slave  States.  He  says 
that  it  has  existed  for  about  seventy  years  thus  divided,  and 
yet  he  tells  you  that  it  can  not  endure  permanently  on  the 
same  principles  and  in  the  same  relative  condition  in  which 
our  fathers  made  it.  Why  can  it  not  exist  divided  into  free 
and  slave  States?  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  Jay,  and  the  great  men  of  that  day  made 
this  government  divided  into  free  States  and  slave  States, 
and  left  each  State  perfectly  free  to  do  as  it  pleased  on 
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the  subject  of  slavery.  Why  can  it  not  exist  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  our  fathers  made  it?  They  knew  when 
they  framed  the  Constitution  that  in  a  country  as  wide  and 
broad  as  this^  with  such  a  variety  of  climate^  production^ 
and  interest^  the  people  necessarily  required  different  laws 
and  institutions  in  different  localities.  They  knew  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  would  suit  the  granite  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  would  be  unsuited  to  the  rice  plantations 
of  South  Carolina;  and  they  therefore  provided  that  each 
State  should  retain  its  own  legislature  and  its  own  sov- 
ereignty_,  with  the  full  and  complete  power  to  do  as  it 
pleased  within  its  own  limits^  in  all  that  was  local  and  not 
national.  One  of  the  reserved  riglits  of  the  States  was  the 
right  to  regulate  the  relations  between  master  and  servant^ 
on  the  slavery  question.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
framed  there  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union^  twelve  of 
which  were  slaveholding  States  and  one  a  free  State.  Sup- 
pose this  doctrine  of  uniformity  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln^ 
that  the  States  should  all  be  free  or  all  be  slave^  had  pre- 
vailed; and  what  would  have  been  the  result?  Of  course^ 
the  twelve  slaveholding  States  would  have  overruled  the 
one  free  State;  and  slavery  would  liaA^e  been  fastened  by  a 
constitutional  provision  on  every  inch  of  the  American  re- 
public, instead  of  being  left;,  as  our  fathers  wisely  left  it, 
to  each  State  to  decide  for  itself.  Here  I  assert  that  uni- 
formity in  the  local  laws  and  institutions  of  the  different 
States  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  If  uniformity  had 
been  adopted  when  the  government  was  established,  it  must 
inevitably  have  been  the  uniformity  of  slavery  everywhere, 
or  else  the  uniformity  of  negro  citizenship  and  negro  equal- 
ity everywhere. 

We  are  told  by  Lincoln  that  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  will  not  submit  to  it,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  says  it  deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  That  is  the  first  and  main  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  his  warfare  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  and  its  decision.  I  ask  you,  Are  you  in 
favor  of  conferring  upon  the  negro  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship?  Do  you  desire  to  strike  out  of  our 
State  constitution  that  clause  which  keeps  slaves  and  free 
negroes  out  of  the  State,  and  allow  the  free  negroes  to  flow 
in,  and  cover  your  prairies  with  black  settlements  ?  Do  you 
desire  to  turn  this  beautiful  State  into  a  free  negro  colony, 
in  order  that  when  Missouri  abolishes  slavery"^  she  can  send 
one  hundred  thousand  emancipated  slaves  into  Illinois,  to 
become  citizens  and  voters,  on  an  equality  with  yourselves? 
If  you  desire  negro  citizenship,  if  you  desire  to  allow  them 
to  come  into  the  State  and  settle  with  the  white  man,  if  you 
desire  them  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  yourselves,  and  to 
make  them  eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  ad- 
judge your  rights,  then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Black 
Republican  party,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  negro.  For  one,  I  am  opposed  to  negro  citizenship  in 
any  and  every  form.  I  believe  this  government  w^as  made 
on  the  white  basis.  I  believe  it  was  made  by  white  men, 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever; 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  confining  citizenship  to  white  men, 
men  of  European  birth  and  descent,  instead  of  conferring 
it  upon  negroes,  Indians,  and  other  inferior  races. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  example  and  lead  of  all  the 
little  Abolition  orators  who  go  around  and  lecture  in  the 
basements  of  schools  and  churches,  reads  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and 
then  asks.  How  can  you  deprive  a  negro  of  that  equality 
which  God  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  award  to 
him?  He  and  they  maintain  that  negro  equality  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  it  is  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  If  they  think  so,  of  course 
they  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and  so  vote.  I  do  not  question 
Mr.  Lincoln's  conscientious  belief  that  the  negro  was  made 

*  Agitation  to  this  end  was  begun  early  in  1857  by  B.  Gratz  Brown  in  the  Mis- 
souri legislature,  and  continued  in  his  paper,  the  "Missouri  Democrat." 
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his  equal^  and  hence  is  his  brother;  but^  for  my  own  part^ 
I  do  not  regard  the  negro  as  my  equal,  and  positively  deny 
that  he  is  my  brother  or  any  kin  to  me  whatever.  ...  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  ever  intended  the  negro  to 
be  the  equal  of  the  white  man.  If  he  did,  he  has  been  a 
long  time  demonstrating  the  fact.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  negro  has  been  a  race  upon  the  earth;  and  during  all 
that  time,  in  all  latitudes  and  climates,  wherever  he  has 
wandered  or  been  taken,  he  has  been  inferior  to  the  race 
which  he  has  there  met.  He  belongs  to  an  inferior  race, 
and  must  always  occupy  an  inferior  position.  I  do  not  hold 
that,  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior,  therefore  he  ought 
to  be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a  conclusion  be  drawn 
from  what  I  have  said.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  hu- 
manity and  Christianity  both  require  that  the  negro  shall 
have  and  enjoy  every  right,  every  privilege,  and  every  im- 
munity consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  On  that  point,  I  presume,  there  can  be  no  di- 
versity of  opinion.  You  and  I  are  bound  to  extend  to  our 
inferior  and  dependent  beings  every  right,  every  privilege, 
every  facility  and  immunity  consistent  with  the  public  good. 
The  question  then  arises,  What  rights  and  privileges  are 
consistent  with  the  public  good?  This  is  a  question  which 
each  State  and  each  Territory  must  decide  for  itself.  Illi- 
nois has  decided  it  for  herself.  We  have  provided  that  the 
negro  shall  not  be  a  slave;  and  we  have  also  provided  that 
he  shall  not  be  a  citizen,  but  protect  him  in  his  civil  rights, 
in  his  life,  his  person,  and  his  property,  only  depriving  him 
of  all  political  rights  whatsoever  and  refusing  to  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  the  white  man.  That  policy  of  Illinois 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Democratic  party  and  to  me,  and  if 
it  were  to  the  Republicans  there  would  then  be  no  question 
upon  the  subject;  but  the  Republicans  say  that  he  ought 
to  be  made  a  citizen,  and  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  he  be- 
comes your  equal,  with  all  your  rights  and  privileges.  They 
assert  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  be  monstrous  because  it 
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denies  that  the  negro  is  or  can  be  a  citizen  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now^  I  hold  that  Illinois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  pro- 
hibit slavery  as  she  did^  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the 
same  right  to  continue  and  protect  slavery  that  Illinois  had 
to  abolish  it.  I  hold  that  New  York  had  as  much  right  to 
abolish  slavery  as  Virginia  has  to  continue  it_,  and  that  each 
and  every  State  of  this  Union  is  a  sovereign  power,  with  the 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  upon  this  question  of  slavery  and 
upon  all  its  domestic  institutions.  Slavery  is  not  the  only 
question  which  comes  up  in  this  controversy.  There  is  a 
far  more  important  one  to  youy  and  that  is,  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  free  negro?  ...  In  relation  to  the  pol- 
icy to  be  pursued  toward  the  free  negroes,  we  have  said 
that  they  shall  not  vote;  whilst  Maine,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  said  that  they  shall  vote.  Maine  is  a  sovereign  State, 
and  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  voters 
within  her  limits.  I  would  never  consent  to  confer  the 
right  of  voting  and  of  citizenship  upon  a  negro,  but  still  I 
am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Maine  for  differing  from  me 
in  opinion.  Let  Maine  take  care  of  her  own  negroes,  and 
fix  the  qualifications  of  her  own  voters  to  suit  herself,  with- 
out interfering  with  Illinois ;  and  Illinois  will  not  interfere 
with  Maine.  So  with  the  State  of  New  York.  She  allows 
the  negro  to  vote  provided  he  owns  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  but  not  otherwise.  While  I 
would  not  make  any  distinction  whatever  between  a  negro 
who  held  property  and  one  who  did  not,  yet  if  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  York  chooses  to  make  that  distinction  it  is 
her  business,  and  not  mine;  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  her 
for  it.  She  can  do  as  she  pleases  on  this  question  if  she 
minds  her  own  business,  and  we  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will  only  act  conscientiously  and 
rigidly  upon  this  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
which  guarantees  to  each  State  and  Territory  the  right  to 
do  as  it  pleases  on  all  things  local  and  domestic  instead  of 
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Congress  interfering,  we  will  continue  at  peace  one  with 
another.  Why  should  Illinois  be  at  war  with  Missouri,  or 
Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or  Virginia  with  New  York,  merely  be- 
cause their  institutions  differ?  Our  fathers  intended  that 
our  institutions  should  differ.  They  knew  that  the  North 
and  the  South,  having  different  climates,  productions,  and 
interests,  required  different  institutions.  This  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  uniformity  among  the  institutions  of  the 
different  States,  is  a  new  doctrine  never  dreamed  of  by 
Washington,  Madison,  or  the  framers  of  this  government. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  set  themselves  up 
as  wiser  than  these  men  who  made  this  government,  which 
has  flourished  for  seventy  years  under  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to 
do  as  it  pleased.  Under  that  principle,  we  have  grown 
from  a  nation  of  three  or  four  millions  to  a  nation  of  about 
thirty  millions  of  people.  We  have  crossed  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  filled  up  the  whole  Northwest,  turning  the 
prairie  into  a  garden,  and  building  up  churches  and  schools, 
thus  spreading  civilization  and  Christianity  where  before 
there  was  nothing  but  savage  barbarism.  Under  that  prin- 
ciple we  have  become,  from  a  feeble  nation,  the  most  power- 
ful on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and,  if  we  only  adhere  to  that 
principle,  we  can  go  forward  increasing  in  territory,  in 
power,  in  strength,  and  in  glory  until  the  Republic  of 
America  shall  be  the  north  star  that  shall  guide  the  friends 
of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  why  can 
we  not  adhere  to  the  great  principle  of  self-government 
upon  which  our  institutions  were  originally  based?  I  be- 
lieve that  this  new  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  party  will  dissolve  the  Union  if  it  succeeds.  They  are 
trying  to  array  all  the  Northern  States  in  one  body  against 
the  South,  to  excite  a  sectional  war  between  the  Free  States 
and  the  Slave  States,  in  order  that  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  driven  to  the  wall. 
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Lincoln's  Reply 

(Delivered  at  Ottawa,  111.,  August  21,  1858  ) 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  compiler  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Congress,  Lincoln  in  1858  furnished  this  sketch 
of  his  life:  "Born*  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky.  Education  defective.  Profession_,  a  lawyer. 
Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office.  Four  times  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature_,  and  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress." 

With  all  of  his  modesty,  however,  Lincoln  was  intensely 
ambitious,  and  looked  with  something  like  envy  upon  the 
career  of  his  lifelong  rival  Douglas ;  but  his  ambition  was 
noble  and  far-seeing.  To  the  urging  of  his  friends  that  he 
omit  the  "house  divided  against  itself"  passage  from  his 
speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  Senator,  he  had  re- 
plied: "That  expression  is  a  truth  of  all  human  experience. 
I  want  to  use  some  universally  known  figure  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language  as  universally  well  known,  that 
may  strike  home  to  the  minds  of  men  in  order  to  raise  them 
up  to  the  peril  of  the  times ;  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be 
right  in  changing  or  omitting  it.  I  would  rather  be  de- 
feated with  this  expression  in  the  speech,  and  uphold  and 
discuss  it  before  the  people,  than  be  victorious  without  it." 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Born  in  Kentucky,  1809;  removed  to  Indiana,  1816;  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  1830;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1836;  member  Illinois  lef?islature, 
18.3^42;  member  of  Congress,  1847-49;  President,  1861-65;  assassinated,  April  14, 
1865. 
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(Herndon^  Life  of  Lincoln,  pp.  398-400.)  The  opportunity 
for  discussion  was  now  his,  and  that  he  made  the  most  of  it, 
the  subjoined  speech  will  show. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  seven  questions  put  to 
Lincoln  in  the  foregoing  speech  (p.  9)  were  not  answered 
by  him  until  the  second  debate^  at  Freeport,  where  Lincoln 
had  the  opening  speech.  The  answers  were  practically  all 
negatives_,  except  for  the  reply  that  he  did  believe  that  it 
was  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories.  Lincoln  then  asked  Douglas  four  ques- 
tions, of  which  the  chief  one  was,  "Can  the  people  of  a 
United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion?" Douglas's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  peo- 
ple might  "by  unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction"  of  slavery.  This  "Freeport  doctrine"  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  for  Douglas  his  re-election  as  Senator, 
but  lost  him  his  chance  of  election  as  President  two  years 
later  by  alienating  from  him  the  Southern  Democratic  vote. 


[Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Ottawa,  111.,  August  21,  1858.] 

MY  Fellow  Citizens:  When  a  man  hears  himself 
somewhat  misrepresented,  it  provokes  him, — at 
least  I  find  it  so  with  myself;  but  when  misrep- 
resentation becomes  very  gross  and  palpable  it  is  more  apt 
to  amuse  him.  The  first  thing  I  see  fit  to  notice  is  the  fact 
that  Judge  Douglas  alleges,  after  running  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  Democratic  and  the  old  Whig  parties,  that 
Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  made  an  arrangement  in  1854 
by  which  I  was  to  have  the  place  of  General  Shields  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  Judge  Trumbull  was  to  have  the 
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place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that 
subject  is  that  I  think  no  man — not  even  Judge  Douglas — 
can  prove  it^  because  it  is  not  true.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
"conscientious"  in  saying  it.  As  to  those  resolutions  that 
he  took  such  a  length  of  time  to  read,  as  being  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party  in  1854,  I  say  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them;  and  I  think  Trumbull  never  had. 
Judge  Douglas  can  not  show  that  either  of  us  ever  did  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  I  believe  this  is  true  about  those 
resolutions:  There  was  a  call  for  a  convention  to  form  a 
Republican  party  at  Springfield;  and  I  think  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  is  here  upon  this  stand,  had  a 
hand  in  it.  I  think  this  is  true;  and  I  think,  if  he  will  re- 
member accurately,  he  will  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  tried 
to  get  me  into  it  and  I  would  not  go  in.  I  believe  it  is  also 
true  that  I  went  away  from  Springfield,  when  the  conven- 
tion was  in  session,  to  attend  court  in  Tazewell  County.  It 
is  true  they  did  place  my  name,  though  without  authority, 
upon  the  committee,  and  afterward  wrote  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  committee;  but  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  organization.  This  is 
the  plain  truth  about  all  that  matter  of  the  resolutions. 

Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  of  Trum- 
bull bargaining  to  sell  out  the  old  Democratic  party,  and 
Lincoln  agreeing  to  sell  out  the  old  Whig  party,  I  have 
the  means  of  knowing  about  that;  Judge  Douglas  can  not 
have;  and  I  know  there  is  no  substance  to  it  whatever.  Yet 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "conscientious"  about  it.  I  know  that 
after  Mr.  Lovejoy  got  into  the  legislature  that  winter  he 
complained  to  me  that  I  had  told  all  the  old  Whigs  of  his 
district  that  the  old  Whig  party  was  good  enough  for  them, 
and  some  of  them  voted  against  him  because  I  told  them 
so.  Now,  I  have  no  means  of  totally  disproving  such  charges 
as  this  which  the  Judge  makes.  A  man  can  not  prove  a 
negative;  but  he  has  a  right  to  claim  that,  when  a  man 
makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he  must  offer  some  proof  to 
show  the  truth  of  what  he  says.      I  certainly  can  not  in- 
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troduce  testimony  to  show  the  negative  about  things;  but 
I  have  a  right  to  claim  that,  if  a  man  says  he  knows  a 
thing,  then  he  must  show  how  he  knows  it.  I  always  have 
a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  that 
he  may  be  "conscientious"  on  the  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  time  on  such  things, 
but  in  regard  to  that  general  Abolition  tilt  that  Judge  Doug- 
las makes  when  he  says  that  I  was  engaged  at  that  time 
in  selling  out  and  Abolitionizing  the  old  Whig  party,  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  read  a  part  of  a  printed  speech 
that  I  made  then  at  Peoria,  which  will  show  altogether  a 
different  view  of  the  position  I  took  in  that  contest  of  1854. 
l^Voice:  "Put  on  your  specs."]  Yes,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
do  so ;  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man : 

"This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The 
foregoing  history  may  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every 
particular;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  the 
uses  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it,  and  in  it  we  have  before 
us  the  chief  materials  enabling  us  to  correctly  judge 
whether  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  right  or 
wrong. 

"I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong, — wrong 
in  its  direct  effect,  letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska,— and  wrong  in  its  prospective  principle,  allowing  it 
to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world  where  men 
can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it. 

"This  declared  indifference,  but  as  I  must  think  covert 
real  zeal  for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  can  not  but  hate.  I 
hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  itself. 
I  hate  it  because  it  deprives  our  republican  example  of  its 
just  influence  in  the  world;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions, with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites ;  causes 
the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  forces  so  many  really  good  men  amongst 
ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty, — criticizing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of 
action  but  self-interest. 

"Before  proceedings  let  me  say  I  think  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  the  Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we 
would  be  in  their  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  now  exist 
among  them^  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it  did  now 
exist  among  us^  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.  This 
I  believe  of  the  masses  North  and  South.  Doubtless  there 
are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  un- 
der any  circumstances;  and  others  who  would  gladly  intro- 
duce slavery  anew^  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know 
that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and 
become  tip-top  Abolitionists ;  while  some  Northern  ones  go 
South,  and  become  most  cruel  slavemasters. 

"When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  respon- 
sible for  the  origin  of  slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  the 
fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way, 
I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I  surely  will 
not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how 
to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My 
first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and  send  them 
to  Liberia, — to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection would  convince  me  that,  whatever  of  high  hope  (as 
I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its 
sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  were  all  landed 
there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days ; 
and  there  are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money 
enough  in  the  world  to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten 
days.  What  then.^  Free  them  all,  and  keep  them  among 
us  as  underlings  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters  their 
condition  ?  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery,  at  any 
rate;  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  to  denounce 
people  upon.  What  next.^  Free  them,  and  make  them  po- 
litically and  socially  our  equals  ?  My  own  feelings  will  not 
admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those 
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of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not.  Whether  this 
feeling  accords  with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is  not  the 
sole  question^  if  indeed  it  is  any  part  of  it.  A  universal 
feelings  whether  well  or  ill  founded^  can  not  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. We  can  not  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  sj^stems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopt- 
ed; but  for  their  tardiness  in  this  I  will  not  undertake  to 
judge  our  brethren  of  the  South. 

"When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I 
acknowledge  them,  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly; 
and  I  would  give  them  any  legislation  for  the  reclaiming 
of  their  fugitives  which  should  not,  in  its  stringency,  be 
more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery  than  our  ordi- 
nary criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one. 

"But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse 
for  permitting  slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory  than 
it  would  for  reviving  the  African  slave-trade  by  law.  The 
law  which  forbids  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and 
that  which  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  of  them  to 
Nebraska,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  any  moral  prin- 
ciple; and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as 
plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter." 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Douglas  knows  that  I 
said  this.  I  think  he  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the 
questions  he  put  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  allow  him  to 
catechize  me  unless  he  pays  back  for  it  in  kind.  I  will  not 
answer  questions  one  after  another,  unless  he  reciprocates; 
but  as  he  has  made  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  answered  it  be- 
fore, he  has  got  it  without  my  getting  anything  in  return. 
He  has  got  my  answer  on  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  great 
length ;  but  this  is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever 
said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  black 
race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it;  and  anything  that  argues 
me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with 
the  negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement  of 
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words,  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a 
chestnut  horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  have  no  purpose,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  intro- 
duce political  and  social  equality  between  the  white  and  the 
black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
two  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid 
their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be 
a  diiference,  I  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas  am  in  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  position.  I  have 
never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, — the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is  as 
much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with 
Judge  Douglas  he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects, — cer- 
tainly not  in  color^  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
dowment. But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the 
leave  of  anybody  else,  7vhich  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my 
equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  more  of  these  little 
follies.  The  Judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early 
friend  Lincoln  being  a  "grocery-keeper."  I  don't  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  if  I  had  been;  but  he  is  mis- 
taken. Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of 
one  winter  in  a  little  still-house  up  at  the  head  of  a  hol- 
low. And  so  I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  is  equally  at 
fault  when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  Con- 
gress of  having  opposed  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in 
the  Mexican  War.  The  Judge  did  not  make  his  charge 
very  distinctly;  but  I  tell  you  what  he  can  prove,  by  refer- 
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ring  to  the  record.  You  remember  I  was  an  Old  Whig; 
and  whenever  the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote 
that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President, 
I  would  not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money 
or  land-warrants  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers  there,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas 
did.  You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  that  was 
consistent.  Such  is  the  truth;  and  the  Judge  has  the  right 
to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he,  by  a  general 
charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the 
soldiers  who  were  iighting  in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  any- 
thing else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least, 
grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the 
records  will  prove  to  him. 

As  I  have  not  used  up  so  much  of  my  time  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, I  will  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  one  or  two  of  these 
minor  topics  upon  which  the  Judge  has  spoken.  He  has 
read  from  my  speech  in  Springfield  in  which  I  say  that  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand."  Does  the 
Judge  say  it  can  stand  .^  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or 
not.  The  Judge  does  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  me  just 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  can  stand.  If  he  does,  then 
there  is  a  question  of  veracity,  not  between  him  and  me,  but 
between  the  Judge  and  an  authority  of  a  somewhat  higher 
character. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  something  seriously.  I  know  that 
the  Judge  may  readily  enough  agree  with  me  that  the  maxim 
which  was  put  forth  by  the  Savior  is  true,  but  he  may  al- 
lege that  I  misapply  it;  and  the  Judge  has  a  right  to  urge 
that  in  my  application  I  do  misapply  it,  and  then  I  have  a 
right  to  show  that  I  do  not  misapply  it.  When  he  under- 
takes to  say  that,  because  I  think  this  nation  so  far  as  the 
question  of  slavery  is  concerned  will  all  become  one  thing 
or  all  the  other,  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  about  a  dead 
uniformity  in  the  various  States  in  all  their  institutions,  he 
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argues  erroneously.  The  great  variety  of  the  local  institu- 
tions in  the  States^  springing  from  differences  in  the  soil^ 
differences  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  climate, 
are  bonds  of  union.  They  do  not  make  "a  house  divided 
against  itself/'  but  the}''  make  a  house  united.  If  they  pro- 
duce in  one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called  for  by  the 
vrants  of  another  section,  and  this  other  section  can  supply 
the  wants  of  the  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord,  but 
bonds  of  union, — true  bonds  of  union.  But  can  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery  be  considered  as  among  these  varieties  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say 
whether,  in  the  history  of  our  government,  this  institution 
of  slavery  has  not  always  failed  to  be  a  bond  of  union, 
and  on  the  contrary  been  an  apple  of  discord  and  an  ele- 
ment of  division  in  the  house.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
whether,  so  long  as  the  moral  constitution  of  men's  minds 
shall  continue  to  be  the  same,  after  this  generation  and 
assemblage  shall  sink  into  the  grave  and  another  race  shall 
arise  with  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  development  we 
have, — whether,  if  that  institution  is  standing  in  the  same 
irritating  position  in  which  it  now  is,  it  will  not  continue  an 
element  of  division? 

If  so,  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this 
question,  the  Union  is  a  house  divided  against  itself;  and 
when  the  Judge  reminds  me  that  I  have  often  said  to  him 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  existed  for  eighty  years 
in  some  States,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  some  others,  I 
agree  to  the  fact,  and  I  account  for  it  by  looking  at  the 
position  in  which  our  fathers  originally  placed  it, — restrict- 
ing it  from  the  new  Territories  where  it  had  not  gone,  and 
legislating  to  cut  off  its  source  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
slave  trade,  thus  putting  the  seal  of  legislation  against  its 
spread.  The  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  But  lately,  I  think, — 
and  in  this  I  charge  nothing  on  the  Judge's  motives,^ — lately, 
I  think  that  he,  and  those  acting  with  him,  have  placed  that 
institution  on   a  new  basis,  which  looks  to  the  perpetuity 
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and  nation alizatio7i  of  slavery.  And  while  it  is  placed  upon 
this  new  basis^  I  say  and  I  have  said  that  I  believe  we  shall 
not  have  peace  upon  the  question  until  the  opponents  of 
slavery  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it^  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction;  or^  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  law- 
ful in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South.  Now  I  believe,  if  we  could  arrest  the  spread  and 
place  it  where  Washington  and  JeiFerson  and  Madison 
placed  it,  it  would  he  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
and  the  public  mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years  past,  believe 
that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  The  crisis 
would  be  past,  and  the  institution  might  be  let  alone  for  a 
hundred  years — if  it  should  live  so  long — in  the  States 
where  it  exists,  yet  it  would  be  going  out  of  existence  in 
the  way  best  for  both  the  black  and  the  white  races. 

[^  voice:  ''Then  do  you  repudiate  Popular  Sover- 
eignty'?"~\ 

Well,  then,  let  us  talk  about  popular  sovereignty.  What 
is  Popular  Sovereignty?  Is  it  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  slavery  or  not  have  it,  as  they  see  fit,  in  the  Terri- 
tories ?  I  will  state — and  I  have  an  able  man  to  watch  me 
— my  understanding  is  that  Popular  Sovereignty,  as  now 
applied  to  the  question  of  slavery,  does  allow  the  people  of 
a  Territory  to  have  slavery  if  they  want  to,  but  does  not 
allow  them  not  to  have  it  if  they  do  not  want  it.  I  do  not 
mean  that,  if  this  vast  concourse  of  people  were  in  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  any  one  of  them  would  be 
obliged  to  have  a  slave  if  he  did  not  want  one ;  but  I  do  say 
that,  as  I  understand  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  if  any  one 
man  wants  slaves  all  the  rest  have  no  way  of  keeping  that 
one  man  from  holding  them. 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Springfield,  of  which  the 
Judge  complains  and  from  which  he  quotes,  I  really  was 
not  thinking  of  the  things  which  he  ascribes  to  me  at  all. 
I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing  anything 
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to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  Free  and  Slave  States. 
I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing  anything 
to  bring  about  a  political  and  social  equality  of  the  black 
and  white  races.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  doing 
anything  or  favoring  anything  to  reduce  to  a  dead  uniform- 
ity all  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  States.  But  I 
must  say,  in  all  fairness  to  him^  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing 
something  which  leads  to  these  bad  results,  it  is  none  the  bet- 
ter that  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  just  as  fatal  to  the  country, 
if  I  have  any  influence  in  producing  it,  whether  I  intend  it 
or  not.  But  can  it  be  true  that  placing  this  institution  upon 
the  original  basis — the  basis  upon  which  our  fathers  placed 
it — can  have  any  tendency  to  set  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States  at  war  with  one  another,  or  that  it  can 
have  any  tendency  to  make  the  people  of  Vermont  raise 
sugar-cane  because  they  raise  it  in  Louisiana,  or  that  it 
can  compel  the  people  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine  logs  on  the 
Grand  Prairie^  where  they  will  not  grow,  because  they  cut 
pine  logs  in  Maine,  where  they  do  grow.^  The  Judge  says 
this  is  a  new  principle  started  in  regard  to  this  question. 
Does  the  Judge  claim  that  he  is  working  on  the  plan  of  the 
founders  of  the  government?  I  think  he  says  in  some  of 
his  speeches — indeed,  I  have  one  here  now — that  he  saw 
evidence  of  a  policy  to  allow  slavery  to  be  south  of  a  cer- 
tain line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  excluded ;  and  he  saw 
an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  stand  upon 
that  policy,  and  therefore  he  set  about  studying  the  subject 
upon  original  principles,  and  upon  original  principles  he 
got  up  the  Nebraska  bill !  I  am  fighting  it  upon  these 
"original  principles," — fighting  it  in  the  JefFersonian, 
Washingtonian,  and  Madisonian  fashion. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  you  to  attend  for  a  little  while 
to  one  or  two  other  things  in  that  Springfield  speech.  My 
main  object  was  to  show,  so  far  as  my  humble  ability  was 
capable  of  showing,  to  the  people  of  this  country  what  I 
believed  was  the  truth, — that  there  was  a  tendency,  if  not 
a  conspiracy,  among  those  who  have  engineered  this  slavery 
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question  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  make  slavery  per- 
petual and  universal  in  this  nation.  Having  made  that 
speech  principally  for  that  object_,  after  arranging  the  evi- 
dences that  I  thought  tended  to  prove  my  proposition,  I 
concluded  with  this  bit  of  comment: 

"We  can  not  absolutely  know  that  these  exact  adaptations 
are  the  result  of  pre-concert;  but,  when  we  see  a  lot  of 
framed  timbers,  different  portions  of  which  we  know  have 
been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  places,  and  by  dif- 
ferent workmen, — Stephen  [Senator  Douglas],  Franklin 
[President  Pierce]  Roger,  [Chief  Justice  Taney]  and 
James  [President  Buchanan],  for  instance, — and  when  we 
see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly 
make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions 
of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective 
places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few, — not  omitting 
even  the  scaffolding, — or  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  yet 
bring  such  piece  in,— in  such  a  case  we  feel  it  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  Stephen,  and  Franklin,  and  Roger,  and 
James,  all  understood  one  another  from  the  beginning,  and 
all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  before  the 
first  blow  was  struck." 

When  my  friend.  Judge  Douglas,  came  to  Chicago  on 
the  9th  of  July,  this  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the 
16th  of  June,  he  made  an  harangue  there  in  which  he  took 
hold  of  this  speech  of  mine,  showing  that  he  had  carefully 
read  it;  and,  while  he  paid  no  attention  to  this  matter  at  all, 
but  complimented  me  as  being  a  "kind,  amiable,  and  intel- 
ligent gentleman,"  notwithstanding  I  had  said  this,  he  goes 
on  and  deduces,  or  draws  out,  from  my  speech  this  tend- 
ency of  mine  to  set  the  States  at  war  with  one  another,  to 
make  all  the  institutions  uniform,  and  set  the  niggers  and 
white  people  to  marry  together.     Then,  as  the  Judge  had 
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complimented  me  with  these  pleasant  titles^  (I  must  confess 
to  my  weakness)  I  was  a  little  "taken;"  for  it  came  from 
a  great  man.  1  was  not  very  much  accustomed  to  flattery, 
and  it  came  the  sweeter  to  me.  I  was  rather  like  the 
Hoosier  with  the  gingerbread^  when  he  said  he  reckoned 
he  loved  it  better  than  any  other  man^  and  got  less  of  it. 
As  the  Judge  had  so  flattered  me,  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  that  he  meant  to  deal  unfairly  with  me.  So  I  went 
to  work  to  show  him  that  he  misunderstood  the  whole  scope 
of  my  speech,  and  that  I  really  never  intended  to  set  the 
people  at  war  with  one  another.  As  an  illustration,  the 
next  time  I  met  him,  which  was  at  Springfield,  I  used  this 
expression,  that  I  claimed  no  right  under  the  Constitution, 
nor  had  I  any  inclination,  to  enter  into  the  Slave  States  and 
interfere  with  the  institutions  of  slavery.  He  says  upon 
that:  Lincoln  will  not  enter  into  the  slave  States,  but  will 
go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  this  side,  and  shoot  over ! 
He  runs  on,  step  by  step,  in  the  horse-chestnut  style  of  ar- 
gument, until  in  the  Springfield  speech  he  says,  "Unless 
he  shall  be  successful  in  firing  his  batteries  until  he  shall 
have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  States,  the  Union  shall 
be  dissolved."  Now  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  way 
to  treat  "a  kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman."  I  know 
if  I  had  asked  the  Judge  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  I 
had  said  that,  if  I  didn't  succeed  in  firing  into  the  Slave 
States  until  slavery  should  be  extinguished,  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved,  he  could  not  have  shown  it.  I  under- 
stand what  he  would  do.  He  would  say,  "I  don't  mean  to 
quote  from  you,  but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say." 
But  I  have  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask  now.  Did  you  not 
put  it  in  such  a  form  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener 
would  take  it  as  an  expression  from  me? 

In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  attend  to  my  own  business  a  little; 
and  I  recalled  his  attention  as  well  as  I  could  to  this  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery.  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  acknowledged  in  my  hearing  twice 
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that  he  had  carefully  read  the  speech;  and^  in  the  language 
of  the  lawyers^  as  he  had  twice  read  the  speech  and  still 
had  put  in  no  plea  or  answer^  I  took  a  default  on  him.  I 
insisted  that  I  had  a  right  then  to  renew  that  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. Ten  days  afterward  I  met  the  Judge  at  Clinton, — 
that  is  to  say,  I  was  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  the  discussion, 
— and  heard  him  make  a  speech.  Then  he  comes  in  with 
his  plea  to  this  charge,  for  the  first  time;  and  his  plea 
when  put  in,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  amounted  to  this: 
That  he  never  had  any  talk  with  Judge  Taney  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  before  it  was  made;  I  (Lincoln)  ought  to  know 
that  the  man  who  makes  a  charge  without  knowing  it  to  be 
true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  knowingly  tells  a  false- 
hood; and,  lastly,  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  thing 
a  falsehood;  but  he  would  make  no  personal  application  of 
the  charge  of  falsehood,  not  because  of  any  regard  for  the 
"kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman,"  but  because  of  his 
own  personal  self-respect !  I  have  understood  since  then 
(but  [turning  to  Judge  Douglas]  will  not  hold  the  Judge 
to  it  if  he  is  not  willing)  that  he  has  broken  through  the 
"self-respect,"  and  has  got  to  saying  the  thing  out.  The 
Judge  nods  to  me  that  it  is  so.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  can  keep  as  good-humored  as  I  do,  when  the  Judge 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  trying  to  make  a  question 
of  veracity  with  me.  I  know  the  Judge  is  a  great  man, 
while  I  am  only  a  small  man;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  got 
him.  I  demur  to  that  plea.  I  waive  all  obj  ections  that  it 
was  not  filed  till  after  default  was  taken,  and  demur  to  it 
upon  the  merits.  What  if  Judge  Douglas  never  did  talk 
with  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  the  President  before  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  made:  does  it  follow  that  he  could 
not  have  had  as  perfect  an  understanding  without  talking 
as  with  it?  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon  my  legal  ad- 
vantage. I  am  disposed  to  take  his  denial  as  being  like  an 
answer  in  chancery,  that  he  neither  had  any  knowledge,  in- 
formation, nor  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy. 
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I  am  disposed  to  take  his  answer  as  being  as  broad  as 
though  he  had  put  it  in  these  words.  And  now^  I  ask^  even 
if  he  had  done  so,  have  not  I  a  right  to  prove  it  on  him,  and 
to  offer  the  evidence  of  more  than  two  witnesses_,  by  whom 
to  prove  it;  and  if  the  evidence  proves  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy,  does  his  broad  answer  denying  all  knowledge, 
information,  or  belief,  disturb  the  fact?  It  can  only  show 
that  he  was  used  by  conspirators,  and  was  not  a  leader  of 
them. 

I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  portion  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  which  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted:  "It  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Thereupon  Judge  Douglas  and  others  began  to  argue  in 
favor  of  "Popular  Sovereignty," — the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  slaves  if  they  wanted  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery 
if  they  did  not  want  them.  "But,"  said,  in  substance,  a 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase,  I  believe),  "we  more  than 
suspect  that  you  do  not  mean  to  allow  the  people  to  exclude 
slavery  if  they  wish  to;  and  if  you  do  mean  it,  accept  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  expressly  authorizing  the 
people  to  exclude  slavery."  I  believe  I  have  the  amend- 
ment here  before  me  which  was  offered,  and  under 
which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through  their  proper 
representatives,  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  prohibit  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  therein.  And  now  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to 
be  taken  back  if  there  is  any  mistake  about  it,  that  Judge 
Do'uglas  and  those  acting  with  him  voted  that  amendment 
down.  I  now  think  that  those  men  who  voted  it  down  had 
a  real  reason  for  doing  so.  They  know  what  that  reason 
was.  It  looks  to  us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision pronounced,  holding  that  "under  the  Constitution" 
the  people  can  not  exclude  slavery — I  say  it  looks  to  out- 
siders, poor,   simple,   "amiable,   intelligent   gentlemen,"   as 
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though  the  niche  was  left  as  a  place  to  put  that  Dred  Scott 
decision  in, — a  niche  which  would  have  been  spoiled  by 
adopting  the  amendment.  And  now  I  say  again,  if  this 
was  not  the  reason,  it  will  avail  the  Judge  much  more  to 
calmly  and  good-humoredly  point  out  to  these  people  what 
that  other  reason  was  for  voting  the  amendment  down  than 
swelling  himself  up  to  vociferate  that  he  may  be  provoked 
to  call  somebody  a  liar. 

Again,  there  is  in  that  same  quotation  from  the  Nebraska 
bill  this  clause:  "It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  bill  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or 
State."  I  have  always  been  puzzled  to  know  what  business 
the  word  "State"  had  in  that  connection.  Judge  Douglas 
knows.  He  put  it  there.  He  knows  what  he  put  it  there 
for.  We  outsiders  can  not  say  what  he  put  it  there  for. 
The  law  they  were  passing  was  not  about  States,  and  was 
not  making  provision  for  States.  What  was  it  placed  there 
for?  After  seeing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  holds 
that  the  people  can  not  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
if  another  Dred  Scott  decision  shall  come,  holding  that  they 
can  not  exclude  it  from  a  State,  we  shall  discover  that  when 
the  word  was  originally  put  there  it  was  in  view  of  some- 
thing which  was  to  come  in  due  time;  we  shall  see  that  it 
was  the  other  half  of  something.  I  now  say  again,  if  there 
is  any  different  reason  for  putting  it  there.  Judge  Douglas, 
in  a  good-humored  way,  without  calling  anybody  a  liar, 
can  tell  what  the  reason  was. 

•  •*•••• 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  in 
the  little  time  I  have  left,  to  which  to  call  your  attention; 
and,  as  I  shall  come  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  that  branch,  it 
is  probable  that  I  shall  not  occupy  quite  all  the  time  allotted 
to  me.  Although  on  these  questions  I  would  like  to  talk 
twice  as  long  as  I  have,  I  could  not  enter  upon  another  head 
and  discuss  it  properly  without  running  over  my  time.  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  people  here  assembled  and  else- 
where to  the  course  that  Judge  Douglas  is  pursuing  every 
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day  as  bearing  upon  this  question  of  making  slavery  na- 
tional. Not  going  back  to  the  records^  but  taking  the 
speeches  he  makes^,  the  speeches  he  made  yesterday  and  day 
before,  and  makes  constantly  all  over  the  country, — I  ask 
your  attention  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  necessary 
to  make  the  institution  national?  Not  war.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  shoulder  their 
muskets,  and,  with  a  young  nigger  stuck  on  every  bayonet, 
march  into  Illinois  and  force  them  upon  us.  There  is  no 
danger  of  our  going  over  there  and  making  war  upon  them. 
Then  what  is  necessary  for  the  nationalization  of  slavery? 
It  is  simply  the  next  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  is  merely  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that  no  State  under  the  Consti- 
tution can  exclude  it,  just  as  they  have  already  decided  that 
under  the  Constitution  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial 
legislature  can  do  it.  When  that  is  decided  and  acquiesced 
in,  the  whole  thing  is  done.  This  being  true,  and  this  being 
the  way,  as  I  think,  that  slavery  is  to  be  made  national,  let 
us  consider  what  Judge  Douglas  is  doing  every  day  to  that 
end.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  influence  he  is  ex- 
erting on  public  sentiment.  In  this  and  like  communities, 
public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  sentiment, 
nothing  can  fail:  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Conse- 
quently, he  who  moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than 
he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  also  the  additional  fact  that 
Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  vast  influence,  so  great  that  it  is 
enough  for  many  men  to  profess  to  believe  anything  when 
they  once  find  out  that  Judge  Douglas  professes  to  believe 
it.  Consider  also  the  attitude  he  occupies  at  the  head  of  a 
large  party, — a  party  which  he  claims  has  a  majority  of  all 
the  voters  in  the  country. 

This  man  sticks  to  a  decision  which  forbids  the  people  of 
a  Territory  to  exclude  slavery,  and  he  does  so  not  because 
he  says  it  is  right  in  itself, — he  does  not  give  any  opinion 
on  that, — but  because  it  has  been  decided  hy  the  court;  and, 
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being  decided  by  the  court^  he  is,  and  you  are,  bound  to 
take  it  in  your  political  action  as  law, — not  that  he  judges 
at  all  of  its  merits,  but  because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to 
him  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  He  places  it  on  that  ground 
alone,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  thus  committing  him- 
self unreservedly  to  this  decision  commits  him  to  the  next 
one  just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  did  not  commit  himself  on 
account  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  decision,  but  it  is  a 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  next  decision,  as  much  as  this, 
will  be  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  There  is  nothing  that  can 
divert  or  turn  him  away  from  this  decision.  It  is  nothing 
that  I  point  out  to  him  that  his  great  prototype.  General 
Jackson,  did  not  believe  in  the  binding  force  of  decisions. 
It  is  nothing  to  him  that  Jefferson  did  not  so  believe.  I 
have  said  that  I  have  often  heard  him  approve  of  Jackson's 
course  in  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
pronouncing  a  national  bank  constitutional.  He  says  I  did 
not  hear  him  say  so.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  recol- 
lection. I  say  he  ought  to  know  better  than  I;  but  I  will 
make  no  question  about  this  thing,  though  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  I  heard  him  say  it  twenty  times.  I  will  tell  him, 
though,  that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, which  affirms  that  Congress  can  not  charter  a  national 
bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  decision  that  Con- 
gress can  charter  a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another 
piece  of  history  on  the  question  of  respect  for  judicial  deci- 
sions, and  it  is  a  piece  of  Illinois  history,  belonging  to  a 
time  when  a  large  party  to  which  Judge  Douglas  belonged 
were  displeased  with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  because  they  had  decided  that  a  Governor  could  not 
remove  a  Secretary  of  State.  You  will  find  the  whole  story 
in  Ford's  History  of  Illinois,  and  I  know  that  Judge  Doug- 
las will  not  deny  that  he  was  then  in  favor  of  overslaughing 
that  decision  by  the  mode  of  adding  five  new  judges,  so  as 
to  vote  down  the  four  old  ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ended 
in  the  Judge's  sitting  down  on  the  very  bench  as  one  of  the 
five  new  Judges  to  break  down  the  four  old  ones.     It  was 
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in  this  way  precisely  that  he  got  his  title  of  judge.  Now, 
when  the  Judge  tells  me  that  men  appointed  conditionally 
to  sit  as  members  of  a  court  will  have  to  be  catechised  be- 
forehand upon  some  subject_,  I  say^  "You  know.  Judge;  you 
have  tried  it."  When  he  says  a  court  of  this  kind  will  lose 
the  confidence  of  all  men,  will  be  prostituted  and  disgraced 
by  such  a  proceeding,  I  say,  "You  know  best.  Judge;  you 
have  been  through  the  mill." 

But  I  can  not  shake  Judge  Douglas's  teeth  loose  from  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  (I  mean 
no  disrespect)  that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his 
teeth  fixed,  you  may  cut  off  a  leg  or  you  may  tear  away  an 
arm,  still  he  will  not  relax  his  hold.  And  so  I  may  point  out 
to  the  Judge,  and  say  that  he  is  bespattered  all  over,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  political  life  to  the  present  time,  with 
attacks  upon  judicial  decisions;  I  may  cut  off  limb  after 
limb  of  his  public  record,  and  strive  to  wrench  from  him  a 
single  dictum  of  the  court, — yet  I  can  not  divert  him  from 
it.  He  hangs  to  the  last  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  These 
things  show  there  is  a  purpose  strong  as  death  and  eternity 
for  which  he  adheres  to  this  decision,  and  for  which  he  will 
adhere  to  all  other  decisions  of  the  same  court.  [A  voice: 
"Give  us  something  besides  Dred  Scott/']  Yes;  no  doubt 
you  want  to  hear  something  that  don't  hurt. 

Now,  having  spoken  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  one  more 
word  and  I  am  done.  Henry  Clay,  my  beau-ideal  of  a 
statesman,  the  man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my  humble  life, — 
Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would  repress 
all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that 
they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our 
independence  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  an- 
nual joyous  return;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradi- 
cate there  the  love  of  liberty;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country !  To  my  think- 
ing, Judge  Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence, 
(ioing  that  very  thing  in  this  community  when  he  says  that 
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the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary.  Judge  Doug- 
las is  going  back  to  the  era  of  our  Revolution^  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders 
its  annual  joyous  return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  will- 
ing to  have  slavery,  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the 
moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he  "cares  not 
whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up,"- — that  it  is  a 
sacred  right  of  self-government, — he  is,  in  my  judgment, 
penetrating  the  human  soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  American  people.  And 
now  I  will  only  say  that  when,  by  all  these  means  and  appli- 
ances. Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  senti- 
ment to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views, — when 
these  vast  assemblages  shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments, 
— when  they  shall  come  to  repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his 
principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  ques- 
tions,— then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  sla- 
very alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North 
as  well  as  South. 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL 

(Delivered  at  Washington,  March  4,  1861.) 

For  four  months  between  his  election  and  inauguration 
Lincoln  was  condemned  by  the  folly  of  our  governmental 
system  to  inaction^  while  President  Buchanan^  "shaken  in 
body  and  uncertain  in  mind/'  permitted  the  Southerners 
freely  to  perfect  their  civil  and  military  organizations  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  government.  The  position  taken 
by  Buchanan^  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  (Decem- 
ber 3,  1860)^  was  neatly  summed  up  by  Senator  Seward 
as  amounting  to  this:  "That  no  State  has  a  right  to  secede 
unless  it  wishes  to;  and  that  it  is  the  President's  duty  to 
enforce  the  laws  unless  somebody  opposes  him."  Various 
unsuccessful  projects  of  compromise  were  mooted^  the  chief 
of  which,  put  forth  by  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
offered  to  the  South  a  division  of  the  Territories  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  a  repeal  of  the  "personal  liberty 
laws"  of  the  Northern  States  by  which  the  purpose  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  defeated.  Lincoln's  influence  with 
the  Republican  members  of  Congress  foiled  this  project. 
North  and  South  alike  then  awaited  with  anxious  attention 
the  announcement  in  his  inaugural  address  of  Lincoln's 
own  prescription  for  the  impending  crisis. 

This  address  was  prepared  at  Springfield  before  Lincoln 
started  eastward  in  February.  According  to  his  friend  and 
biographer  Herndon,  Lincoln  "locked  himself  up  in  a  room 
upstairs  over  a  store  across  the  street  from  the   [Illinois] 
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State  House;"  and  amid  these  dingy  surroundings,  with  the 
Constitution,  Henry  Clay's  speech  of  1850,  Jackson's  proc- 
lamation against  nullification,  and  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne 
at  his  elbow  for  reference,  he  prepared  what  is  now  recog- 
nized to  be  an  immortal  state-paper.  Many  suggestions 
concerning  the  inaugural  were  made  by  Seward,  whom  Lin- 
coln had  already  selected  for  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
some  of  those  were  adopted.  Northerners  who  had  expect- 
ed rhetorical  embellishments  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of 
patriotism  were  disappointed ;  but  in  the  Confederate  States 
Lincoln's  inaugural  was  rightly  construed  to  mean  war. 

Lincoln's  voice  had  great  carrying  power,  and  the  address 
was  heard  with  ease  by  the  vast  crowd  assembled  before  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  "At  its  close  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office,  thereby  in- 
formally but  effectually  reversing  the  most  famous  opinion 
[in  the  Dred  Scott  case]  delivered  by  him  during  his  long 
incumbency  in  his  high  office."  (Morse,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
J,  p.  220.) 


[Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  March  4,  1861.] 

FELLOW  Citizens  of  the  United  States:  In  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  government  itself, 
I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  be- 
fore he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss those  matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no 
special  anxiety  or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems  to  exist 
among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  that,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Republican  administration,  their  property  and 
their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
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liension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those 
speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right 
to  do  so;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this,  and  made  many  similar  declarations, 
and  have  never  recanted  them.  And,  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to 
themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution 
which  I  now  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  politi- 
cal fabric  depend ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and  in  doing  so  I  only 
press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace, 
and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endangered 
hj  the  now  incoming  administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheer- 
fully given  to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for 
whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as 
plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  pro- 
visions: 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the   laws   thereof,   escaping   into    another,   shall,   in   conse- 
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quence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein^  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor^  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended 
by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law-giver  is  the  law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the  whole 
Constitution — to  this  provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the 
proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the 
terms  of  this  clause  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are 
unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the  eifort  in  good 
temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame 
and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unani- 
mous oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause 
should  be  enforced  by  National  or  by  State  authority;  but 
surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the 
slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence 
to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  done ;  and  should 
any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this  oath  shall  go  un- 
kept  on  a  merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall 
be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane  juris- 
prudence to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any 
case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  might  it  not  be  well  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  "the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations, 
and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by 
any  hypercritical  rules ;  and  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to 
specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  en- 
forced, I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by 
all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any 
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of  tlieni^  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  in^iuguration  of  a 
President  under  our  National  Constitution.  During  that 
period^  fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citizens  have 
in  succession  administered  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils^  and 
generally  with  great  success.  Yet^  with  all  this  scope  for 
precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task_,  for  the  brief 
constitutional  term  of  four  years^  under  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union_,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted.  I  hold  that  in  the  con- 
templation of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  gov- 
ernments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper 
ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termina- 
tion. Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever, 
it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not 
provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper, 
but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less 
than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract 
may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it.^  Descending  from  these  general 
principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that  in  legal  contempla- 
tion the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the 
Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It 
was  matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all 
the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that 
it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation, 
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in  1778;  and  finally^  in  1787^,  one  of  the  declared  objects 
for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
by  one  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible^ 
the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before^  the  Constitution  hav- 
ing lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State^  upon  its  own 
mere  motion^  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union;  that  re- 
solves and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  are  insurrectionary  or  revo- 
lutionary, according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly  per- 
form it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters, 
the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitution- 
ally defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  National 
authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great  and 
so  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from 
holding  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  that  object.     While 
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strict  legal  right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the 
exercise  of  these  offices^  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so 
irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal^  that  I  deem 
it  best  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm 
thought  and  reflection. 

The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current 
events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to 
be  proper;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discre- 
tion will  be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances  actually 
existing,  and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathies and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or  another,  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any 
pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But  if  there 
be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not 
speak,  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  de- 
struction of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain 
why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while 
any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence? 
Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all 
the  real  ones  you  fly  from?  Will  you  risk  the  commission 
of  so  fearful  a  mistake?  All  profess  to  be  content  in  the 
Union  if  all  constitutional  rights  can  be  Maintained.  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audac- 
ity of  doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly- 
written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied. 
If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive 
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a  minority  of  any  clearly-written  constitutional  rights  it 
mighty  in  a  moral  point  of  view^  justify  revolution;  it  cer- 
tainly would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not 
our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so 
plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guar- 
antees and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  that  controver- 
sies never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no  organic  law  can 
ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration. 
No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable 
length  contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  i^ational  or  by 
State  authorities?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  this 
class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we 
divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or 
the  government  must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for 
continuing  the  government  but  acquiescence  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  a  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will 
ruin  and  divide  them,  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede 
from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by 
such  a  minority.  For  instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  a 
new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede 
again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim 
to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are 
now  being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is 
there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to 
compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  pre- 
vent renewed  secession?  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  seces- 
sion is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  check  and 
limitation,  and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate 
changes   of  popular   opinions   and   sentiments,   is   the   only 
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true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it^  does 
of  necessity  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is 
impossible;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that,  rejecting  the  ma- 
jority principle,  anarchy  or  despotism,  in  some  form,  is  all 
that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some  that  con- 
stitutional questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any 
case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit, 
while  they  are  also  entitled  to  a  very  high  respect  and  con- 
sideration in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of 
the  government;  and  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such 
decision  may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil 
effect  following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled  and  never  become  a  pre- 
cedent for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could  the 
evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the  vital  question  affect- 
ing the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  the  instant  they  are  made,  as 
in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions, 
the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  masters,  unless 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  government 
into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  court  or 
the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink, 
to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions' to  polit- 
ical purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery 
is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it 
is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended ;  and  this  is  the  only 
substantial  dispute ;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law 
can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
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pie  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligations  in  both  cases^ 
and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This^  I  think^  can  not  be 
perfectly  cured^  and  it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases  after 
the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The  foreign 
slave-trade^  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ulti- 
mately revived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not 
be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  can  not  separate;  we  can  not 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an 
impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may 
be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other,  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country 
can  not  do  this.  They  can  not  but  remain  face  to  face;  and 
intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  be- 
tween them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse 
more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation 
than  before?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends  ?  Suppose  you 
go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting, 
the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again 
upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismem- 
ber or  overthrow  it.  I  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having 
the  national  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  rec- 
ommendation of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised 
in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument  itself, 
and   I   should,  under  existing  circumstances,   favor,  rather 
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than  oppose^  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people 
to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode 
seems  preferable^  in  that  it  allovi^s  amendments  to  originate 
with  the  people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them 
to  take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others  not  es- 
pecially chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be 
precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  either  to  accept  or  refuse. 
I  understand  that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion (which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  States, 
including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  miscon- 
struction of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose 
not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied  constitutional 
law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  ir- 
revocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the 
people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the 
terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people  them- 
selves, also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to 
transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people.^  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world .^ 
In  our  present  differences  is  either  party  without  faith  of 
being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations,  with 
his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North, 
or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal,  the 
American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their  pub- 
lic servants  but  little  power  for  mischief,  and  have  with 
equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.     While  the  people  retain 
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their  virtue  and  vigilance^  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  govern- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time. 

If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to 
a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can 
be  frustrated  by  it. 

Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Con- 
stitution unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of 
your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  bat- 
tlefield and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

(Delivered  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  November  19,  1863.) 

The  j^ear  1863  was  the  decisive  year  of  the  war.  On 
January  1st  President  Lincoln  issued  his  final  emancipa- 
tion proclamation;  on  July  4th  General  Grant  received  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg^  thus  opening  the  Mississippi  river 
and  isolating  the  main  States  of  the  Confederacy  from  the 
Southwest;  and  on  July  1st  to  Sd  General  Meade  defeated 
Lee  at  Gettysburg  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  War^ 
and  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  the  Confederates  to  in- 
vade the  North  in  force. 

Lee's  retreat  following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg^  and 
Meade's  pursuit  of  him_,  left  thousands  of  dead  to  be  buried 
by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities;  and  Governor  Curtin  pro- 
posed to  the  Governors  of  the  other  sixteen  States  whose 
troops  were  engaged^  that  a  portion  of  the  field  of  battle 
be  acquired  and  used  as  a  national  cemetery.  The  proposal 
met  with  hearty  approval^  and  was  carried  out.  The  date 
set  for  the  formal  dedication  of  the  cemetery  was  Novem- 
ber 19th.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  chosen  as  the  orator 
for  the  occasion;  and,  in  addition.  President  Lincoln  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  was  invited  to  "formally  set 
apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks."  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
18th  Lincoln  left  Washington  for  Gettysburg  by  a  special 
train.      On   the    19th   a   great  procession   was    formed   and 
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marched  with  military  music  to  the  new  cemetery^  where 
the  program  was  carried  out  as  arranged. 

Mr.  Everett  was  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  his  great 
powers ;  he  had  served  ten  years  in  Congress^  been  minister 
to  England^  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore^ 
United  States  Senator,  and  nominee  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  in  I860  for  Vice-President.  The  speech  which 
he  delivered  was  worthy  alike  of  his  fame  and  of  the  occa- 
sion. He  discussed  at  length  the  battle,  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  war,  and  the  object  and  consequences  of 
the  victory.  For  two  hours  he  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound. 

Then  President  Lincoln  arose — before  an  audience  of 
flagging  attention  and  following  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day — to  utter  the  formal  dedication.  What  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  mere  perfunctory  utterance  proved  to  be  the 
vital  heart  of  the  occasion.  "Then  and  there,"  say  Lin- 
coln's biographers,  "the  President  pronounced  an  address 
so  pertinent,  so  brief  yet  so  comprehensive,  so  terse,  so 
eloquent,  linking  the  deeds  of  the  present  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  future,  with  simple  words,  in  such  living,  original, 
yet  exquisitely  molded  raaxim-like  phrases,  that  the  best 
critics  have  awarded  it  an  unquestioned  rank  as  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  of  rhetorical  art."  (Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  VIII,  pp.  201-2.)  Well  might  Mr. 
Everett  write  to  Lincoln  next  day,  "I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

The  preparation  of  Lincoln's  address  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  thought  with  him.  A  part  of  it  was 
written  before  leaving  Washington;  but  the  latter  half,  it 
seems,  was  written  out  by  the  President,  with  the  stub  end 
of  a  lead  pencil,  on  the  crowded  train  which  bore  him  to 
Gettysburg. 
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[Abraham  Lin'coln,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  November  15,  1863.] 

FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We.  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  iield  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  can  not  consecrate,  we  can 
not  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


LINCOLN'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL 

(Delivered  at  Washington,  March  4,  1865.) 

By  March,  1865,  it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  nearing 
its  end.  Grant  had  justified  his  appointment  as  lieutenant- 
general  in  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field  (March, 
1864)  by  doggedly  forcing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  where  he  was  then  slowly  loosen- 
ing Lee's  hold  upon  Petersburg  and  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal. Sherman  meanwhile  had,  with  Grant's  consent,  pushed 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  "from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea"  (November-December,  1864),  wounding  the  Confed- 
eracy in  its  very  heart.  In  spite  of  discouraging  opposition 
within  the  Republican  party,  Lincoln  had  been  triumph- 
antly renominated  and  re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  Al- 
ready his  mind  was  busy  with  generoils  plans  for  that  re- 
construction of  the  Union  which  must  follow  the  inevitable 
collapse  and  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Lincoln  composed  and 
delivered  his  second  inaugural  address, — a  document  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  calls  "the  greatest  of  presidential  inaugurals, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  state  papers."  Lincoln  himself,  whose 
judgment  was  biased  by  no  petty  vanity  of  authorship, 
spoke  of  it  in  these  terms:  "I  expect  it  to  wear  as  well  as 
— perhaps  better  than — anything  I  have  produced;  but  I 
believe  it  i§  not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flat- 
tered by  being  shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
purpose  between  the  Almighty  and  them.     .     .     .     It  is  a 
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truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told;  and  as  whatever 
of  humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself, 
I  thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it."  (Morse, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  11,  pp.  314-15.) 


[Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  March  4,  1865.] 

FELLOW  Countrymen:  At  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  oc- 
casion for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the 
first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course  to 
be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations 
have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase 
of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and 
engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could 
be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends, is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself ;  and  it  is, 
I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it 
is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this,  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war. 
All  dreaded  it;  all  sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destro}?'  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish ;  and  the  war'came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.   All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow 
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the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen^  perpetuate,  and  ex- 
tend this  interest,  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents 
would  rend  the  Union  even  by  war,  while  the  Government 
claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an 
easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astound- 
ing. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in 
wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces; 
but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  an- 
swered fully. 

The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  ofl'enses  !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  ofl*enses 
come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  off'ense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these 
ofl'enses  which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come, 
but  which  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time  He 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  off'ense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him  }  Fondly  do  we  hope, — -fervently 
do  we  pray, — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  flfty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with 
the  sword, —as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether." 


56  Abraham  Lincoln 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, — let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphans ;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations. 
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